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EVERYBODY    PLAY    AND    SING 


ALL    BEAUTIFUL  THE   MARCH    OF    DAYS 
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wood        and  field, 

men  on  earth. 


Memorize  two  stanzas  of  ALL  BEAUTIFUL  THE  MARCH  OF  DA  ng  at 

your  concert.   The  children's  instrurn  up  will  | 

before  the  audience  is  asked  t<  AUTOHAR1 

indicated  above.    As  an  introdu  F-chords.    WINDS   AND 

STRINGS:  Play  the  song  throughout.    BELLS  play  Measures  5,  6,  7,  8  and  c< 

in  again  on  Measures  13,  14, 
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Everybody     Play     and     Sing 

Song:  ALL  BEAUTIFUL  Traditional  English  Melody— 

THE  MARCH  OF  DAYS  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams,  arr. 
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Eye  rybody     Sing 
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THE  WORLD  TO  SING  and  Greenaway 
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LITTLE    FUGUE    in    G    MINOR 


BACH'S  LITTLE  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR  was  originally  composed  for 
organ.  At  your  children's  concert  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  will  play 
an  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  Fugue  by  Lucien  Caillet. 

You  will  enjoy  listening  to  the  LITTLE  FUGUE,  and  will  under- 
stand it  better,  if  you  know  something  about  how  a  fugue  is  constructed. 
A  fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  an  original  theme  or  "subject"  is 
repeated  and  imitated  throughout.  It  is  something  like  a  round  in  which 
you  hear  the  same  tune  over  and  over.  When  you  first  listen  to  a  fugue 
it  is  important  to  learn  the  subject  so  that  you  will  recognize  it  each  time 
it  comes  in.  At  the  beginning  of  every  fugue  the  subject  is  always  played 
by  itself.  This  is  the  announcement  of  the  theme.  As  it  is  repeated  it  may 
be  hard  to  recognize  it  at  first  because  it  moves  from  one  "voice"  or  regis- 
ter to  another.  For  instance,  the  first  subject  is  introduced  as  a  "soprano" 
voice.  The  second  time  it  appears  as  an  "alto";  the  third  time  as  "tenor"; 
the  fourth  time  as  "bass." 

In  Lucien  Caillet's  orchestral  score  the  subject,  written  below,  is 
announced  by  the  clarinet  alone.  Each  time  the  subject  returns  it  is  played 
by  a  different  instrument  or  group  of  instruments. 
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In  the  G  MINOR  FUGUE  the  subject  is  heard  nine  times.  As  you 
listen,  you  will  notice  the  subject  moving  to  different  keys,  sounding 
sometimes  high,  and  again  low.  You  will  also  discover  that  after  each 
subject  there  is  an  additional  little  melody  attached  to  it  like  a  tail  to  a 
kite.  This  is  called  the  counter  subject.  While  the  countersubject  goes 
merrily  on  its  way,  the  familiar  subject  sings  out  underneath  it  in  a  new 
key — d  minor.  Since  it  sounds  like  a  reply  to  the  first  subject  it  is  called 
an  answer. 
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Between  the  repetitions  of  the  subjects  there  are  short  sections  of  new 
material  called  episodes.  Once  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects, you  can  easily  decide  that  when  the  music  sounds  "different"  it  must 
be  an  episode.  Listen  for  the  episodes  and  count  them.  How  many  do 
you  hear?  Write  here 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH,  1685-1750 


Now  take  a  large  piece  of  paper  and  make  a  chart  of  the  subjects 
and  episodes.  Write  an  "S"  every  time  you  hear  the  subject,  and  an  "E" 
every  time  you  hear  an  episode.  Make  your  chart  as  you  listen  to  the 
recording,  then  check  it  with  the  chart  below: 

SSESSESESESESES 

12    34    5*    6    7    8    9 

When  the  subject  enters  the  fifth  time  it  is  a  "false  entrance."  The  theme 

comes  in  briefly,  stops,  and  goes  back  to  the  beginning  for  the  "real" 

entrance. 

After  listening  to  the  recording  a  number  of  times,  try  moving  to 
the  music.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  to  choose  nine  children  to  dance  the 
nine  subjects.  Each  child  starts  dancing  as  he  hears  his  subject  enter, 
continuing  with  his  free  creative  movement  until  the  episodes  when  all 
join  together.  Can  you  suggest  other  ways  of  turning  Bach's  LITTLE 
FUGUE  into  movement? 

About  the  Composer 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  March  21,  1685,  in  Eisenach, 
Germany,  a  delightful  town  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  called  the 
Wartburg.  On  top  of  the  mountain  great  singing  contests  took  place 
hundreds  of  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  Young  Sebas- 
tian's father  was  the  Town  Musician.  All  the  members  of  the  Bach  family 
were  musicians.  Once  a  year  the  Bach  uncles,  cousins,  aunts  and  grand- 
parents assembled  in  Eisenach  for  a  festival  of  music.  As  they  played  and 
sang  together  none  of  them  realized  that  little  Sebastian  would  one  day 
become  the  most  famous  of  them  all. 

As  soon  as  Sebastian  could  hold  a  violin  his  father  taught  him  to 
play.  When  he  was  eight  he  started  to  school.  Latin,  Greek  and  the  Bible 
were  the  main  subjects.  But  Sebastian  had  a  good  voice  and  was  allowed 
to  sing  in  the  choir.  Singing  in  the  choir  was  the  best  part  of  his  school 
day,  and  how  he  looked  forward  to  it! 

Sebastian's  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  ten,  and  he  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  older  brother,  Christoph.  The  brother  was  very 
strict,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  Sebastian  went  to  a  fine  school,  and  he  taught 
him  to  play  the  clavier. 

As  the  years  passed  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  became  a  great  organist, 
composer,  teacher  and  choir  director,  moving  from  one  German  city  to 
another.  He  wrote  and  copied  by  hand  music  for  hundreds  of  church 
services.  During  his  busy  life  Bach  found  time  to  be  a  good  father  to  his 
children,  to  teach  them,  write  music  for  them  and  love  them.  He  was 
married  twice  and  had  twenty  children. 

A  suggestion:  Look  for  books  and  filmstrips  about  Bach  in  your 
school  library,  and  learn  more  about  his  life. 


Symphony  No.  73  in  D  major,  "La  Chasse" 

Josef  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  73  is  named  "La  Chasse"  which  means  "The 
Chase."  You  may  wonder  why  the  composer  called  his  symphony  "The 
Chase."  The  title  really  applies  only  to  the  Fourth  Movement  which 
describes  a  fox  hunt.  But  what  does  a  fox  hunt  have  to  do  with  a  sym- 
phony?   Here  is  the  explanation. 

When  Josef  Haydn  was  living  on  the  Esterhazy  estate  as  director  of 
musical  entertainments  he  wrote  many  operas.  His  employer,  a  rich 
Prince,  had  constructed  a  beautiful  opera  house  and  brought  in  musicians 
and  opera  singers  for  Haydn  to  use  in  his  performances.  In  1780,  when 
Haydn  wrote  his  opera,  La  fedelta  premiata,  he  needed  an  exciting  Over- 
ture and  decided  to  use  fox  hunt  music  as  an  opener.  After  its  first  per- 
formance on  the  Esterhazy  estate  the  opera  had  its  premier  in  Vienna  in 
1784. 

At  the  Vienna  performance  the  theatre  was  completely  sold  out 
hours  before.  The  Overture  was  a  "smash"  hit  and  the  audience  was 
carried  away  with  the  famous  hunting  call.  Haydn  did  not  compose  the 
hunting  call;  it  was  a  real  one  (an  ancienne  Vue)  taken  from  a  Manual 
of  the  Hunt. 

The  beginning  theme  (the  hunting  call)  is  very  loud  and  fast.  It  is 
played  by  the  entire  orchestra: 
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The  Overture  (Fourth  Movement)  is  in  the  form  ABA'  Coda. 

The  A  section  is  repeated  on  the  recording  but  it  will  not  be  repeated 
when  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  plays  this  Movement  at  the  concert. 
The  Percussion  Score 

Turn  to  the  outside  back  cover  of  Symphony  Stories  and  play  the 
Percussion  Score  with  the  recording  (Nonesuch  Stereo  H-71096). 

About  the  Composer 

The  great  composer,  Franz  Josef  Haydn,  was  born  in  1732,  the  year 
of  George  Washington's  birth.  He  lived  and  grew  up  in  the  Austrian 
village  of  Rohrau,  where  his  father,  Matthias  Haydn,  was  a  wagon  maker. 
Father  Haydn  did  not  know  one  note  from  another  but  he  had  a  fine 
tenor  voice  and  sang  happily  at  his  work.  He  also  played  the  harp  by 
ear  and  on  Sundays  he  sang  in  the  church  choir.  Josef's  mother  loved  to 
sing  too.  Often  the  whole  family  and  their  friends  gathered  together  to 
sing  folk  songs  while  Matthias  Haydn  played  his  harp.  Josef  played  too, 
sawing  away  on  his  make-believe  violin  made  of  two  sticks. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN,  1732-1809 


Sometimes  Josef's  cousin,  Johann  Matthias  Frankh,  an  accomplished 
musician,  brought  his  violin  and  joined  in  the  music-making.  He  noticed 
how  little  Josef  swayed  back  and  forth  in  perfect  rhythm  with  the  music. 
Realizing  that  the  boy  had  talent,  Cousin  Frankh  offered  to  take  him 
home  with  him  to  Hainburg  and  teach  him.  So  the  six-year-old  Josef 
left  his  family  and  went  to  live  with  Cousin  Frankh.  The  boy  not  only 
had  singing  lessons  but  learned  to  play  the  violin  and  other  instruments 
as  well. 

Josef's  fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  choirmaster  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna.  When  he  was  eight  Josef  became  a  choir 
singer  and  lived  in  the  choir  school  until  1748.  No  boy  ever  played  more 
pranks  or  loved  mischief  more  than  Josef  Haydn.  One  day  the  master 
took  the  boys  to  the  castle  at  Schonbrunn  to  sing  for  the  Royal  Family. 
In  the  beautiful  gardens  there  was  a  high  scaffolding  where  part  of  the 
palace  was  being  built.  Although  the  Empress  Marie  Theresa  had  issued 
orders  that  the  boys  were  not  to  climb  on  it,  Josef  was  the  first  to  disobey. 
Up  he  went,  leading  his  playmates.  The  angry  choirmaster  called  him 
down  and  punished  him. 

When  Josef  was  sixteen  his  voice  began  to  change,  and  he  could 
no  longer  sing  high  notes.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  choir  and  left  to 
wander  alone  and  penniless  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  until  some  good 
friends  took  him  in.  With  their  help  he  finally  found  a  bare  attic  room 
where  he  was  able  to  teach  a  few  pupils  on  an  old  harpsichord  and  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  his  food. 

The  best  time  of  his  life  was  to  begin  in  May,  1761,  when  Prince 
Paul  Anton  Esterhazy  engaged  Josef  Haydn  as  Capellmeister,  and  invited 
him  to  live  at  the  magnificent  Eisenstadt  Castle.  His  duties  were  to  direct 
the  orchestra,  write  music,  and  giwe  opera  performances  for  the  Prince 
and  his  royal  guests.  When  Paul  Anton  died  his  brother,  Prince  Nicolaus, 
succeeded  him.  Everyone  called  him  "Nicolaus  the  Magnificent"  because 
his  clothes  sparkled  with  real  diamonds,  and  on  his  fingers  were  gold 
rings  set  with  precious  stones. 

During  Haydn's  thirty  years  on  the  Esterhazy  estate  he  had  time  to 
compose  many  symphonies,  string  quartets,  sonatas,  instrumental  and 
choral  works  as  well  as  a  great  many  operas.  Imagine  his  surprise  when 
he  heard  that  the  Empress  Marie  Theresa  and  her  royal  court  were  to  be 
entertained  as  Prince  Nicolaus'  guests.  To  honor  them  Haydn  planned 
many  days  of  musical  events,  including  an  opera  performance,  open  air 
concerts,  folk  dancing  and,  best  of  all,  a  new  symphony,  No.  48  called 
the  Marie  Theresa  Symphony,  performed  by  his  best  musicians.  On  her 
departure  the  Empress  thanked  him  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuff 
box.  Haydn  smiled  as  he  remembered  the  day  she  caught  him  climbing 
the  scaffolding. 


JEUX  d'ENFANTS  (Children's  Games) 


The  French  composer,  Georges  Bizet  (Bee-zay),  grew  up  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  He  played  in  the  beautiful  Parisian  parks  where  the  children  en- 
joyed spinning  tops,  marching  around  with  toy  trumpets  and  drums,  and 
playing  ball.  When  Georges  Bizet  grew  up  and  became  a  composer  he 
sometimes  thought  about  the  games  he  had  played  as  a  little  boy.  So  he 
decided  to  write  a  set  of  twelve  pieces  called  JEUX  d'ENFANTS  (Chil- 
dren's Games). 

The  twelve  little  pieces  were  composed  in  1872  as  piano  duets  (two 
players  at  one  piano).  Later  some  of  them  were  orchestrated  and  pub- 
lished as  a  "Petite  Suite."  Bizet  gave  each  of  the  pieces  two  names;  for 
instance,  "Scherzo — Wooden  Horses";  "Berceuse — The  Doll's  Cradle 
Song";  "Impromptu — The  Top."  The  North  Carolina  Symphony  will 
play  three  pieces  from  this  Suite  at  the  children's  concert. 

1.  MARCH— TRUMPET  AND  DRUM.  The  music  begins  with  soft 
drum  beats  and  rolls  which  sound  like  a  little  play  soldier  marching 
around.  These  are  followed  by  a  brisk  tune  played  by  the  Bassoons: 
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Bassoons' 

The  toy  trumpet  breaks  in  a  number  of  times  with  this  short  tune: 
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Trumpet 

Finally  the  important  melody,  with  many  fancy  trills  and  twirls,  is 
heard  in  the  woodwinds: 


Woodwinds 


2.    IMPROMPTU— THE  TOP.  As  you  listen  to  "The  Top"  try  to  hear: 

1)  When  the  top  hits  the  pavement  and  begins  to  spin. 

2)  How  it  sounds  when  it  is  humming  and  spinning  at  high  speed. 

3)  How  it  sounds  as  it  begins  to  run  down. 

4)  What  happens  when  it  is  wound  up  again. 


GEORGES    BIZET,    1838-1875 


3.    GALOP — THE  BALL.  This  ball-playing  music  is  very  fast,  and  full 
of  action: 
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All  three  pieces  from  JEUX  d'ENFANTS  might  be  called  program 
musk  (music  that  tells  a  story  or  describes  something).  When  you  are 
familiar  with  Bizet's  music  you  may  enjoy  turning  the  activities  which  he 
describes  into  movement  or  dancing.  Or,  perhaps  you  would  enjoy  finger 
painting  with  it.  You  might  also  want  to  write  some  stories  or  poems 
about  it. 

About  the  Composer 

Georges  Bizet  (christened  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold)  was  born  in 
Paris  on  October  25,  1838.  The  boy's  godfather  decided  that  the  name 
was  much  too  long,  and  soon  he  was  calling  him  Georges.  The  child 
grew  up  in  a  home  where  music  was  in  the  air  every  hour  of  the  day.  His 
mother  was  a  pianist.  By  the  time  Georges  was  four  she  gave  him  his 
first  piano  lessons,  and  started  teaching  him  notes  along  with  his  ABC's. 
Georges'  father  was  a  teacher  of  singing.  What  a  surprise  it  was  to  hear 
Georges  sing  the  most  difficult  songs  and  exercises,  learned  by  listening 
through  his  studio  door! 

Like  Mozart,  little  Georges  was  a  wonder  child.  His  father  decided 
that  his  son  should  study  at  the  famous  Paris  Conservatory.  When  he 
was  only  nine  years  old  he  was  taken  to  play  for  one  of  the  officials. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  a  nine-year-old  student  entering  a  conservatory  but 
Georges  passed  the  examinations  and  performed  like  a  prodigy  so  he  was 
admitted. 

In  no  time  at  all  Georges  was  winning  prizes  in  piano  and  organ 
playing  and  in  composition.  When  Georges  was  eighteen  the  greatest 
honor  that  could  come  to  any  conservatory  student  was  given  to  him.  He 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  This  prize  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  study  in 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  supposed  to  send  back  an  original 
Mass.  His  teachers  in  Paris  were  upset  and  shocked  when  Georges  broke 
the  rules  and  turned  in  a  comic  opera  instead.  But  his  opera  was  so  good 
that  they  decided  to  accept  it. 

When  Georges  returned  to  Paris  after  his  three  years  in  Rome  he 
had  to  earn  a  living.  He  orchestrated  dance  music,  compiled  vocal  anthol- 
ogies, and  scored  waltzes  for  beginners.  Bizet  dreamed  of  writing  operas 
for  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  Later  his  dream  was  realized.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  operas,  but  the  most  famous  of  all  was  "Carmen"  which 
has  been  produced  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 


STARS    AND    SAND 


February  fifteenth,  1955,  was  an  important  day  in  the  life  of  the  American 
composer,  Mary  Howe.  On  this  day  her  two  miniature  tone  poems, 
STARS  and  SAND  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  The 
performance  by  the  small  Vienna  orchestra  was  conducted  by  William 
Strickland.  Less  than  a  year  later  the  two  pieces  were  played  by  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Howard  Mitchell,  in  Washington, 
D.C 

As  the  titles  of  these  pieces  suggest,  both  works  are  descriptive  or 
"program"  music,  and  they  are  highly  imaginative.  Mrs.  Howe  said  that 
STARS  was  inspired  by  "the  gradually  overwhelming  effect  of  the  dome 
of  a  starry  night — its  peace,  beauty,  and  space.  ...  As  the  music  progresses 
one's  imagination  is  carried  into  the  contemplation  of  the  awesome  depths 
of  space  and  the  sense  of  mystery  with  which  man  compares  his  insignifi- 
cance to  infinity."  You  can  probably  say  this  in  simpler  words,  something 
like  this:  "When  I  look  at  the  sky  on  a  starry  night  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  space,  and  it  makes  me  feel  very  small." 

In  a  booklet  on  "American  Composers"  Mary  Ellen  Murphy  and 
Alexander  Richter  describe  STARS  in  this  way: 

"The  music  suggests  brilliant  stars  against  a  deep  black  sky. 
This  effect  is  created  by  the  harp  playing  a  glissando  followed 
by  a  twinkling  piccolo,  like  a  shooting  star  disappearing  in  the 
heavens  above.  Since  the  orchestration  is  thin,  the  solo  instru- 
ments can  be  heard  easily  against  an  unobtrusive  background. 
The  use  of  the  pentatonic  and  whole  tone  scales  and  the  thir- 
teen-tone  chords  remind  the  listener  of  Debussy." 
"At  first  there  is  an  introduction  of  quiet  string  chords.  Next 
the  harp  slips  into  a  more  moving  rhythm  while  above  it  a  slow 
languorous  melody  continues  to  enchant  the  listener." 
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"This  musical  mood  transports  us  away  from  earth  and  into 
space.  Out  of  nowhere  a  piccolo  calls,  and  a  muted  horn  echoes 
across  the  vastness.  Then  the  music  becomes  more  and  more 
agitated  as  if  celestial  bodies  were  colliding  with  one  another. 
When  the  heavenly  dust  settles,  the  music  returns  to  the  tran- 
quility of  the  opening  passages.  Softly  the  whole  universe  re- 
treats and  the  final  harp  glissando  draws  away  into  nothing- 
ness." 
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MARY    HOWE,    1882-1964 


SAND,  according  to  the  composer,  Mary  Howe,  is  "an  imaginative  piece 
on  the  substance  of  sand  itself — its  consistency,  grains,  bulk,  grittiness, 
and  its  potential  scattering  quality;  more  or  less  what  it  appears  to  be 
when  sifting  through  your  fingers  on  the  shore." 

If  you  have  ever  played  with  sand  at  the  seashore  you  will  be  able 
to  hear  some  of  the  things  the  composer  has  described  in  the  music.  What 
else  do  you  hear  in  the  music?   Write  about  it  in  the  space  below: 


About  the  Composer 

Mary  Howe  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  fourth  of 
April,  1882.  She  did  not  start  to  compose  until  her  children  were  grown 
and  off  to  college.  When  she  was  living  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  she 
often  escaped  for  an  hour  from  the  family  and  walked  through  secret 
paths  to  a  large  granite  rock.  Here  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  there  was  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  may  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  her  love  for  space  and  for  her  feeling  of  being  at  peace  with  the 
universe. 

In  1953  there  was  an  all-Howe  concert  in  New  York's  Town  Hall. 
The  critics  were  impressed  with  her  knowledge  of  traditional  composition 
technics.  At  the  same  time  they  praised  her  for  her  understanding  of 
contemporary  trends.  They  said:  "Dissonances  of  the  more  hair-raising 
sort  were  used  sparingly"  and  that  her  "musical  structure  had  clarity  and 
sound  design  throughout." 

Mary  Howe  toured  as  piano  soloist  throughout  the  United  States. 
She  also  directed  numerous  choral  societies.  Her  many  compositions  have 
been  performed  widely  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Orient.  It  was  a  loss  to  American  music  when  Mary  Howe  died  in  1964. 

What  do  you  think  about  Mary  Howe's  music?    Write  your  impressions 
below: 


THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING  POLKA 


In  the  nineteenth  century  Vienna  was  considered  to  be  the  dance  capital 
of  the  musical  world.  In  this  pleasure-loving  city,  famous  for  its  parties, 
carnivals,  balls,  and  out-of-doors  restaurants,  the  people  waltzed  and 
danced  the  polka. 

The  polka  became  the  rage  and  before  long  it  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire all  over  Europe.  "Polka  dots"  were  invented  for  dress  materials;  it 
was  polka-this  and  polka-that,  and  if  you  wanted  to  be  in  style  you  hired 
a  dancing  instructor  to  teach  you  the  steps  of  the  polka.  Dancing  the 
polka  in  the  cafes  and  salons  caused  a  real  "polkamania"  which  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  dance  originated  in  Bohemia  around  1830,  where  it  was  known 
by  its  Czech  name,  "pulka."  Because  of  its  lively  rhythm  in  quick  duple 
meter,  the  spirited  music  appealed  to  everyone,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor. 

%  rn  jtj  i-n  J  >\ 


What  a  change  this  was  from  the  stately  minuet,  the  popular  court  dance 
of  the  eighteenth  century! 

The  Great  Waltz  King,  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  Viennese 
composers  who  wrote  music  for  the  polka.  He  was  only  nineteen  when 
he  became  director  of  his  own  orchestra  at  a  cafe  in  Vienna.  The  people 
who  came  to  dance  to  his  music  were  always  eager  to  hear  each  new 
polka — and  there  were  many  of  them.  Johann  Strauss  had  a  name  for 
every  one,  and  they  were  fancy,  unusual  names,  such  as:  High  Spirits 
Polka,  If  You  Please  Polka,  Fireworks  Polka,  Explosion  Polka,  and 
Tritsch-Tratsch  (Chit-Chat)  Polka. 

At  your  children's  concert  the  orchestra  will  play  the  THUNDER 
AND  LIGHTNING  POLKA.  This  polka  is  as  exciting  to  audiences 
today  as  it  was  when  Johann  Strauss  first  played  it  in  Vienna.  The  score 
calls  for  piccolo,  flute,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  trom- 
bones, timpani,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  violins,  violas,  cellos, 
and  basses. 

The  first  violins  play  the  opening  theme: 


jj  Q  1Q  IfiJ  ILiJ  LL^ 
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JOHANN   STRAUSS,  Jr.,   1825-1899 


Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  was  born  in  Vienna  on  October  25,  1825.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  large  family  of  Strausses — all  of  them  musicians  who 
played  the  violin,  composed,  and  conducted  famous  Viennese  dance 
orchestras.  Johann's  grandfather  was  the  proprietor  of  a  big  inn  where 
there  was  music  and  dancing.  His  father,  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  organized 
an  orchestra  in  1826  which  played  at  various  resorts  and  for  garden  con- 
certs. As  his  waltzes  became  popular  his  fame  spread,  and  he  took  his 
musicians  on  concert  tours  in  Austria,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
He  had  immense  successes  in  Paris  and  London.  In  1845  he  was  made 
conductor  of  the  court  balls  in  Vienna. 

As  Johann  and  his  two  brothers  were  growing  up  their  famous 
father  made  it  very  plain  that  he  did  not  want  them  to  become  musicians. 
This  was  especially  hard  on  Johann  who  had  inherited  his  father's  talent 
and  at  the  age  of  six  was  already  making  up  waltzes  of  his  own.  He 
begged  for  a  violin  and  for  someone  to  teach  him.  Instead  of  feeling 
proud  of  his  son,  the  father  jealously  refused  to  let  the  boy  study  music. 
He  was  afraid  he  might  one  day  become  a  better  composer  and  be  more 
famous  than  he  was.  Johann's  mother  would  have  none  of  the  restric- 
tions her  husband  imposed,  and  she  saw  to  it  that  the  boy  had  a  violin 
and  that  he  was  given  music  lessons. 

For  many  years  Johann  kept  his  violin  hidden  from  his  father,  and 
practiced  in  secret.  Then  one  day  the  secret  had  to  be  told,  but  by  that 
time  Johann  was  as  good  a  musician  as  his  father.  Just  as  the  father  had 
feared,  the  son  was  a  better  composer,  and  became  known  all  over  Europe 
as  "The  Waltz  King."  He  is  said  to  have  written  more  than  four  hundred 
waltzes.  The  best  known  and  best  loved  of  them  all  is  the  one  Strauss 
called  "The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube." 

The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  once  had  a  narrow  escape.  Strauss  had 
a  habit  of  scribbling  music,  as  ideas  popped  into  his  head,  on  scraps  of 
paper,  on  the  margins  of  books,  on  a  tablecloth,  on  his  cuffs  and  even  on 
his  stiff  shirt  fronts.  One  day  a  maid  gathered  up  the  laundry  and  failed 
to  see  that  The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  was  written  on  the  bosom  of  one 
of  the  shirts.  Johann's  wife  rescued  it  just  in  time.  Another  story  is  told 
about  Johannes  Brahms  who  attended  a  party  and  wrote  his  autograph 
on  Frau  Strauss's  fan.  He  scribbled  a  few  measures  of  The  Blue  Danube 
Waltz  on  the  fan,  and  underneath  he  wrote:  "Unfortunately  not  by 
Johannes  Brahms."  This  was  a  wonderful  compliment  from  one  of  the 
truly  great  composers  who  graciously  appreciated  the  quality  of  Johann 
Strauss's  dance  music. 

With  his  orchestra  Johann,  Jr.  toured  to  many  countries,  including 
the  United  States  where  he  gave  concerts  in  Boston  and  in  New  York. 
In  the  end  both  of  Johann's  brothers,  Joseph  and  Eduard,  became  dance 
leaders,  played  the  violin,  and  conducted  their  own  orchestras. 
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I#D  LIKE  TO  TEACH  THE  WORLD  TO  SING 


Memorize  the  song  I'D  LIKE  TO  TEACH  THE  WORLD  TO  SING  as 
it  is  written  on  the  opposite  page.  Since  this  song  has  become  popular  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  variations  in  the  way  it  is  sung.  Like 
a  folk  song,  there  may  be  slight  differences  in  the  rhythm  or  melody  as 
it  is  performed  by  different  singers.  The  orchestra  will  play  it  for  you  to 
sing  at  the  concert  as  it  is  written  here  in  Symphony  Stories. 

Autoharp  chords  may  be  helpful  as  you  are  learning  the  song  in  your 
classroom,  but  they  will  not  be  used  at  the  children's  concert. 


AUTOHARP    CHORDS 


Introduction: 


F       F 


F        F       G7      G7      C        C        $      CI 


F        F        G7      G7      C        C        B^      F 


I  Fine 

F        F        G7      G7      C        C        Bb      F  II 


F        F        G7      G7      C        C        B^      F  I 


D.S.  al  fine 

F        F        G7      G7      C        C        B^      CI 
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EVERYBODY    SING 


I'D  LIKE  TO  TEACH  THE  WORLD  TO  SING 

Backer  &  Davis 


I'd  like   to   teach    the  world    to   sing        and      fur-nlsh    It   with    love  Grow 

i[i  1  I  r  I  |  !■  I  r,"|    I  |f  I  |  Jj|fi=p§ 


alW^s  I    d 


hear   them  ech-o      through  the  hills   for        peace  thru'out   the  land 


that's  the   song 

c 


let  the  world  sing  to  day 


and    nev  -  er   goes  a  -  way 


I'd 


^  &  **  **•.?*.  *  ***  cars*.** 


